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For MONDAY, December 7, 1812. 





Dr. Toulmin’s Speech, as delivered at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Auziliary Bible Society in Birming- 
ham. 


MAY as are the years, Sir, in which I have appeared 
I in the character of a public speaker, I feel great diffi- 
dence in addressing you and this numerous assembly on the pre- 
sent occasion; and could not reconcile myself to it but 
under the indulgence of delivering my sentiments from pre- 
pared notes: and [ am sensible, that with the aid of which I 
avail myself, I stand up under great disadvantages to speak on 
a subject on which the most brilliant talents hi ive, in differ- 
ent places, displayed a copiousness, invention, and ener By of 
diction to which L ought to make no claim; and on a subject 

on which, it must be very fresh in the memory of most of us, 
such atorrent of pathetic, powerful, and ready, oratory was 
poured out on our listening ears last year, as sent us all away 
amazed, transported, and deeply impressed. I will, however, 
cast myself on the candour of this respectable auditory, while, 
from a sense of duty to an excellent cause, | offer a few senti- 
ments that inay revive in the minds of many a conviction of its 
utility and importance. 

Whether we reflect on the simplicity of the plan adopted by 
the English and Foreign Bible Society, on the patronage with 
which it bas been honoured, on the rapidity of its progress, 
on the extent of its influence, or the greatness -of the 
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object, there is not a light in which this institution presents 
itself to our view, in which it does not strike the mind 
with proofs of its utility and efficacy. It commenced only 
eight years since, and in that short space of time, it has, as it 
were, with a force and quickness of vegetation like that of 
the smallest sced, fixed its rovis deep, and extended its luxu- 
riant branches far and wide, everr over the globe; it bas been 
the means of preaching the gospel in 54 dierent languages ; 
every year has added to the number of its members; every year 
has afforded new and joyful proofs of the spread of its opera- 
tions, and the success of its exertions. Lt has issued from its.re- 
pository, in Londuu, more than 325,000 copies of the scriptures, 
independently of those which have beea printed ander its 
auspices beyond the limits of the united kingdoms; and it 
has expeaded in this period more than 31,000I. in promoting 
its object. 

Venerated be the name of Pamphilus, the presbyter of 
Ceesarea in the thiid century, who always kept a sup- 
ply of copies of the scriptures to give or lend; vene- 
rated be the names of those who translated the sacred books 
into the vulgar tongues of different countries ; vererated be 
the memory of our pious reformers, W ho laid open their enlightcu- 
ing pages to the common people ; venerated be the names 

t 


y testamentary grants, provided tor the annual distribu- 
tion ot Bibles through future generations. Great respect is 
due to the extended plans of the Society formed lor promoting 
Christian Kaowledge, and of that which directs its exertions to 
the attainment of the same object under the name of Reli- 
gious Knowledge. 1 honour the memory of the philanthropic 
Dr. Bray*, the promoter, if not the founder, of the former 
of these institutions. Lb would vot overlook the society forn- 
ed, about thity years since, for the specific purpose of giving 
Bibles to our soldieis and sailors.. But the light which those 
eUorts have kindled, in comparison with that which this in- 
stitution has excited and diilused, is scarcely more than are the 
giitterings of a glow-worm io the splendour of the meridian 
sun. 

High praise belongs to those who distribute practical treatises 
ou religion, suiamarcs of faith and morals, books of devo- 
tion, and the Common Prayer, But the. best of these 
are only human compositions ; they are all in some respect de- 
fective ; i purity and completeness, but above all ia autho- 
rity, they are detective. ‘They are only streams from the joun- 
iain of truth and knowledge; whatever is excellent in them 
. origliales 

* Dr. Bray had the living of Sheldon, near Coleshill; and after- 
wards was minister of Aldgate, London, 
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originates from the Bible ; they, mechanically, draw the atten- 
tion of the reader to the man, from whose heart and pen 
they proceeded. A Bible spevks to us with divine authority. 
It turns the thoughts, it elevates the mind in the first instance to 
God alone, whose word it contains. 

The institution which you are called, Christians and towns- 
men, to sapport, appears to be most honourable to the 
holy scriptures in this view, that its single object is to circu- 
late them only “ without note or comment,” It is honoura- 
ble to the scriptures, for “ it proclaims, in opposition to ins 
fidelity, the public belief of thousands in the trath of revela- 
tion.” Lt expresses, in contrast with lukewarmuess and a spirit 
of indifference to the best interests of men, a generous solici- 
tude for the salvation of man, with an ardent concern for 
the spread of divine truth, and a full persuasion that both will 
be most effectually promoted by the circulation of the scrip- 
iures. It is honourable to the scriptures, for it is our volua- 
tary testimony to their fulnessand sufficiency ; it attests our con- 
viction, to use the language of the sixth article of our national 
church, “ that holy seripture coataineth all things neces- 
sary to salvation; so that whatsoever is not read therein, 
nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any 
man that it should be believed as an article of faith ; or 
to be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.” It. is 
honourable to the seriptures, for it employeth them as the 
means of expressing aud cementing an union of efforts, a 
harmony of affection between all parties, in one great design, 
that of giving the most extensive circulation to the book which 
contains the bequest of the Prince of Peace, ihe liw of love, 
and the counsels of divine and universal mercy ; whatever 
differences of opinion, what Variations soever of religious pro- 
fession m ly exist amongst us, Here We are Oo] one heart und 
one soul, 

It is an institution most honourable to the scriptures, for it 
implic s our absolute submission to their authority : it expresses 
an ardent desire that their authority only may prevail in forming 





the religious faith and practice of mankind. ¢ stians of 
all denominations have been too ready to identify their own 
views of the Christian doctrine, their own interpretations, 
glosses, and deductions with the scriptures themselves ; and to 
CONCEIVE, that they who de tadmitthe latter cannot reve- 
rence the former. - Our joint consent to discard our own notes 
and comments in the circulation of the scripturesisareverential 
appeal to them only, asa divine and infallible guide; it is 
acting upon the true protestant: } rinciple, that the Bible only 
is our religion. Iris a dee laration, as far as actions can speak, 
that we humbly lay our preconceived ideas, our prejudices, 
our principles of ¢ lucation, the resuits of our own enquiries, 
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the creeds and practices with which our interest has been con- 
nected, at the throne of the God of Truth. When we put 
a Bible “ without note or comment,” into the bands of any 
one, we virtually deliver with it this admonition : “ this is the 
book to whose sacred dictates we all wish conscientiously to 
bow; take it as the divine standard of truth; read it care- 
fally, read it seriously, read it impartially, and judge for 
yourself.” May we offer it,and you receive it with a solemn 
conviction, that both of us are alike amenable for our use of 
it at the tribunal of God, whose unerring oracles are recorded 
in it! 

To do this is not tointimate a doubt or distrust of the recti- 
tude of our sentiments, but rather a confidence in them, 
that we fear not to have them tried by this test; or it 
implies a disinterested fortitude of mind, under a persuasion 
that truth, whether it exists in one party or the other, will 
finally prevail. On these principles allow me to say on my own 
behalf, and on behalf of others with whom, it is known, I agree 
in many opinions different from those held by the majority of 
the members and patrons of the English and Foreign Bible 
Society, we adopt with cordial approbation the simplicity of 
its object ; we are devoutly glad, in conjunction with them, to 
circulate the seriptures ‘* without note or comment ;” and, in 
the united kingdoms, the authorised version. 

May I be permitied, Sir, to suggest another consideration, 
which with peculiar force recommends this institution to our 
attention and support, which affords us cause to congratulate 
ourselves on seeing its commencement, and witnessing its 
glorious progress. We behold in its rapidly advancing 
spread and influence the growing fulfilment of the word of 
prophecy, and a prelude to its complete accomplishment. 

If in the days of the apostles it could be said of the 
preachers of Christianity, that “ their sound was gone into 
al] the earth, and their words to the end of the world ;” with 
how much greater propriety and force may this be now said of 
the doetrine of grace and salvation transmitted down to us 
in those invaluable writings. It was the fervent prayer of 
the times before Christ, ** God be merciful unto us, and bless 
us, and cause his face to shine upon us, that thy way may be 
known on earth, and thy saving health among all nations.” 
This prayer was, in the first instance, answered, when “ in the 
fulness of time, the day spring from on high visited mankind, 
to give lightto them that sat in darkness and the shadow 
of death, and to guide our feet into the ways of peace.” But 
still much remained to be effected; partial was the spread 
of the gospel; along night of darkness followed the open- 
ing day of light and salvation. The reformation, at least in 
great part of Europe, dispersed, in a great degree, the seer 
tuc 
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the reformation, aided by the ivvention of priuting, opened 
and distributed the treasures of truth and grace. Subse- 
quent measures have assisted the. progress of divine kuow- 
ledge ; but slow, local, and limited, has been that, progress, 
Through ages “ little comparatively has been done towards 
generalizing the knowledge of the Bible.” Darkness, 
while centuries have rolled on, has overshadowed: the earth. 
The rays of light have, at most, been few, scattered, and 
feeble. 

But the sun of righteousness has, recently, burst forth from 
the dark clouds with a bright lostre, has enlightened with 
greater lustre the territories of Kuyrqpe and Asia, and darted 
his resplendent beams beyond the wide Auautic. Read the re- 
ports of the British and Foreign Bible Society, which become 
every year more interesting by the variety and number of 
facts which they deiail. Reflect ou the increasing formation 
of Auxiliary Societies in this kitigdom, in foreigu countries to 
the east of us, and in the American states. The first Bible 
Society established in that country was at Philadelphia, about 
three years since; there are now twenty societies of this de- 
scription in the United States, circulating the seriptures in 
every direction.* Reckon up the number of Bibles and 
Testaments which ‘have been distributed by the Parent So- 
ciety. Traverse over the countries,!nto which, by its patron- 
age, translations of the scriptures have been introduced. As 
its last report expresses it, “ it may be truly affirmed, that 
it has opened channels, by which the springs of life have not 
only flowed to the numbers who thirsted for them within the 
united kingdoms, but have been conveyed to the barren and 
parched soils of the remotest regions.” 

In connection with these details of its operations, recollect 
the word of prophecy. Prophecy declared, “ the carth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
sea; in that day, the deaf shall bear the words of the book, 
and the eyes of the blind shall see ont of obscurity and dark~ 
ness; all thy children shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall 
be increased.” Compare existing events with these. predic-~ 
tions. These predictions foretold an universal spread of divine 
knowledge ; existing events open a prospect of it more pro- 
pitious, more encouraging than any preceding era has afforded. 
May we not say, that now the word of prophecy begins, in- 
deed, to receive its accomplishment? May we not augur, 
from present appearances, that the time is rapidly approach- 
ing, when “ the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of 


the Lord ?” 
These 


* Boston Gazette, February 13, 1812. 
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These appearances, be it observed, break out under awful and 
alarming circumstances. When war has, for nearly twenty 
years, been waving its bloody banners over the nations of 
Europe ;_ when, as it is stated in the last report, “ the difficul- 
ties with which manufactures and commerce have to contend, 
make it a matter of astonishment and gratitude, that the 
exertions in this benevolent cause have been solittle restrained 
in any place, and have, in most places, been stimulated and 
enlarzed.” Under these circumstances has the British and 
Foreign Bible Society commenced. Under these circum- 
stances has its noble design been successfnl. What has been 
effected, in this. situation of the world and of our owh 
country, affords, from its correspondence to prophecy, a pecu- 
jar confirmation to our faith in the truth of that revela- 
tion, to which it is our pious aud earnest wish to give the 
most extensive circulation ; it creates the most encourag- 
ing conjectures of what will”take place; nay, it converts 
conjectures into lively hope, and raises hope into divine con- 
fidence. 

But much yet remains to be done. To ripen auspicious begin- 
nings, and to realise expectation, your continued efiorts ure 
solicited, and are necessary. The anticipation, which we 
are invited to cutertain, is delightfal to every follower 
of the great Vounder of our Religion, of every denomina- 
tion and sect. Let it animate our strenuous persevering 
exertions. 

i embrace this moment to make my public acknowledgments 
tothe respectable clergyman, [Rev. Mr. Burn,] whose can- 
did application first disposed me to enlist myself in this socred 
and philanthropic instiiution. 1, this day, thank my God, 
wih humble and joyful gratitude, whose gracious provi- 
dence has lengthened out my years, that I have lived to see 
the day in which an institution so propitious to the universal 
spread of divine knowledge has commenced. [| hail, Sir, 
with gladdening hope, the approach of that period when many, 
when all natious shallsay, “ Come, let us go up to the moun- 
tain of the Lord, and he will teach us his ways ; come ve, and 
Jet us walk in the light of the Lord,” y ; 

Filled with this idea, and rejoicing in this hope, let us, my 
townsmen and fellow Christians, renew our-efforts to bring 
on, wore rapidly, this glorious period, and to diffuse these 
sentiments, these desires after sacred knowledge: and with 
our efforts let us unite our fervent prayers. ~ From every 
heart let this request ascend to Heaven, “ O God send 
out thy light and thy truth ;” and Iet every voice echo, 
Amen. : 
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On these principles L beg leave, Sir, to move, 

That this meeting contemplates with the warmest emotions 
of gratitude the unexampled patronage, progress, and suc- 
cess, Which have distinguished the British and Foreign 

sible Society since the period of its institution; and that they 
attribute its prosperity, vader providence, to the truly Chris- 
tian simplicity of its plan, and the immense importance of its 
objects. 








INTERESTING TRIALS 





COURT OF KING'S BENCH, 
Wepnespay, NOVEMBER 25. 
JUDGMENTS. 

THE KING @. DOUGAN. 


Nthe motion of the solicitor-general, the court passed 
judgment ou this defendant. 

He stood charged with baving, on the Iith December 
last, purchased of a person named Mar:ha Hawkins, in Man- 
shies er, five guineas, for which he gave a — sum than 
their value imported them to bear, namely, 51. 15s. which 
Was a premium of 2s. for every puinee. On the trial at the. 
assizes for the county of Lancas ster, Martha Hawkins stated, 
that the defendant came to her, and asked if she had any 
guineas to sell. She did not make him any direct answer, 
but said, she thought it wasa very bad thing to wake the 
coin of the counts yan object of trafic. He said it was no 
harm, and that two of his countrymen had been taken up 
for it, but had been discharged, as nothing could be done 
to them. ‘The witness asked him, what became of the guineas 
which were purchased? He said, he believed they were 
sent to America or France. On the same evening witness, 
by direction of a ps lice officer, took to the house of de- 


fendant five guineas, which were marked, and whtch d efendant 


purchased, giving her 5!. 15s. The officer entered the house 
imipediately afterwards, and tound the guineas sO put- 
Chased in the possession of defendant. The jury found him 
guilty. 


Tue prisoner put in an aflidavit, pleading his poverty, and a 
j ; ¥ , s wrle 
Jarge family, as a ground for the extension ol mercy toweras 


him. 
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THE KING %. BROWN. 


This defendant was also brought upto receive judgment 
for an offence similar to that of Dougan. The discovery 
of his delinquency was made by the same woman who 
gave evidence in the last case, and the number of guineas 
he purchased was two, for which he gave four shillings 
more than their value. On being asked, when he made 
the purchase, what became of the guineas?—He said he 
did not know. When he got a certain number, he for- 
warded them toa correspondent in London, who sent hin 
their value by return of post, in order that he might trade 
again. He would purchase any quantity that could be pro- 
cured, 

The solicitor-general observed, that the delinquency of 
this last prisoner was particularly aggravated, from the cir- 
cumstance of his having admitted that he had carried on 
the trade systematically, and from his having neglected to 
afford any means of discovering the persons who gave facility 
to his infamous dealings. Had he given information which 
would lead to this most desirable end, it would certainly have 
operated in mitigation of his crime. 

Mr. Justice Grose, in passing judgment, observed, that 
the crime imputed io the two defendants, whose cases had 
been detailed to the court, was, in the present state of the 
current coin of the realm, of the greatest magnitude, and 
one which called for a most severe chastisement. By the 
act which had been passed to check this offence, it had 
been prenounced a misdemeanor, and a punishment had 
been awarded accordingly. The court were fully satis 
fied of the defendants’ guilt, and had therefore adjudged 
that they should be imprisoned six calender months in 
the castle of Lancaster, and in the mean time that they 
should be committed to the custody of the marshal of that 
court. 





THE KING @. JOHN HORNBROOK, 


Mr. Jekyll moved for the judgment of the court on this 
person. Defendant, it appeared, was tried before Mr. Jus- 
tice Chambre, at the assizes for the county of Devon, and 
the offence imputed to him was, that of having sent a 
letter to a magistrate of the county of Devon, named Car- 
penter, reflecting upon his conduct in his judicial capacity, 
and attributing to him acts of injustice and partiality.-- 
This letter was dated the 10th of November, 1810, and 
enclosed a pamphlet, entithd—* Strictares on an Oath, 
and its mature and consequences,” which it begged Mr, 

6 Carpenter 
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Carpenter would read and study, as a subject peculiarly in- 
teresting to him in his situation as a magistrate ; thereby in- 
sinuating, that some act of his had rendered it necessary to 
impress upon his mind a different idea respecting the im- 
portant obligation of an oath, to that which he entertained. 
There was also an insinuation, that Mr. Carpenter had 
suborned a person to commit perjury. The circumstances 
which led to this letter were these :—Defendant was a 
surgeon at Tavistock, and a girl who was in his service 
having proved to be pregnant, she was condacted by the 
parish officers before Mr. Carpenter, where, on being in- 
terrogated as to who was the father of the infant, she 
said it was her master, the defendant. A warrant was in 
consequence issued by Mr. Carpenter, and defendant was 
taken into custody. It also appeared that Mr. Carpenter 
gave to the girl a pair of shoes, and some other apparel, 
and this latter circumstance it was that led defendant 
to throw out the insinuation, that he had by this bribe 
suborned her to swear to a circumstance which was not in 
fact true. 

Upon the part of defendant, an affidavit was put in, in 
which he represented himself as holding a respectable situa- 
tion in the town of Tavistock, as a professional man. He 
did not deny that he had written the letter in question, 
but attributed it to the irritation naturally arising in his 
mind, on being taken up like a common felon by warrant, 
for a crime of which he felt a perfect consciousness of 
his own innocence. He felt that such @ proceeding would 
be productive of the highest injury to his character as a 
professional man, and under this impression it was that 
he suffered his passion to get the better of his cooler judg- 
ment. It might operate as a palliative of his offence, how- 
ever, that the libel, such as it was, had been seen by 
no person, save his own family and the complainant 
himself. 

Mr. Serjeant Pell addressed the eourt, on behalf of the 
defendant ; he spoke in handsome terms of his general 
character and conduct, and trusted that the natural irritation 
arising from having that character impeached, would ope- 
rate as some excuse for an act which be did not attempt to 
defend, 

Mr. Jekyll observed, that it was highly necessary the 
court should, that day, shew their determination to preserve 
the magistrates of this country in the execution of their 
oflices—oflices which, in most cases, Were attended with no 
emolument whatever, but subject to the greatest labour and 
inconvenience. With respect to the libel which was now 
the subject of consideration, nothing, ta his opinion, could 
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have been so gross or inexcusable. What did it tend to? 
neither more nor less than to. impute to a most respectable 
magistrate, iu the execution of his public duties, not alone 
a disposition to act with an unjust partiality, but still worse, 
to accuse him with having suborned a witness to commit 
the foul crime of perjucy.. Could any thing be more aggravat- 
ing inits tendency, or more injurious in its. consequences? 
As to the alleged ground of this charge, the gift of a pair 
of shoes and stockings, nothing could be more ridiculous. 
The trath was, that the unfortunate girl, whose conduct 
was the subject of discussion, had appeared before Mr. 
Carpenter without those necessary appendages of dress, and 
in consequence, from. motives of humanity, he had sup- 
plied those wants which it was her master’s duty to have 
supplied before, and also gave her a\Bible. As. to the issu- 
tog of the warrant—ia pursuimg that course, Mr. Carpen- 
ter had dose no more than his duty. Au information 


had been laid before him, which authorised the issue of a 
Watraat. 

Mr. Justice Grose having shortly dwelt on the heinousness 
of the offence imputed to the defendant, declared, that the 
court had adjudged him to be committed to the custody 
of the marshul of that court for six weeks, and to be then 


discharged. 





RUSSIAN SOLDIER. 


ETER the Great, at an interview with the kings of Den- 
mark and Poland, hearing them boast of the superiority 

of their soldiers, instead of disputing the point with them, 
proposed an experiment, which was immediately assented to, 
and which was, to order a grenadicr to jump out of a third 
floor window. The kivg of Denmark wied the experiment on 
tand most Joyal soldiers, who, on his knee, 


oue of bis bravest 
refused compliance. The king of Poland waved the vial 


altogether, conceiving it to be hopeless, when Peter ordered 
one of his soldiers, the least promising that could be picked 
out, to descend the window. ‘The soldier merely crossed him- 
self, touched his hat according to form, boldly marched to the 
viudow, and liad already one of his legs out, when the emperor 
stopped him, and told him he was satisfied. ‘The kings were 
astonished, and each made the soldier a present of 100 ducats, 
requesting Peter to promote him. ‘The czar answered that he 
would do so to oblige them, but not to reward the soldier ; for 
all his soldiers would do as much, and by rewarding them in 
the same way he would have ue soldiers at all, ‘The individual 
superiority 
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superiority of the Russian soldier cannot be doubted by those 
who are in any degree acquainted with his character. The 
habits of his life are such, that there is no soldier in the world 
whose wants are fewer, and. who can bear fatigue and the hard- 
ships of war with equal fortitude. He can brave hunger, 
thirst, weather, want of rest, unusual toils, and extraordinary 
privations, tothe utmost and almost incredible strength of the 
physical powers of man. It is by uo means an uncommon 
thing for a Russian soldier to march three days and nights 
almost without interruption, engage the enemy iminediately, 
fight again for as long a period of tine, end come off victo- 
rious. To die in battle, be thinks, isa straight soadto Heaven; 
death, therefore, which is the only enemy which could make 
him shrink from combat, is the very one whom he seeks to 
encounter, and who, so far from being an object of fear io bin, 
is that of a joyful expectation of a glorious reward here- 
after. 


FEMALE FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 
[From La Belle Assemblee.} 
MORNING DRESS. 


Merino cloth long pelisse, of very deep rose colour, oraa- 

mented witha superbly embroidered Janey border in front ; 
nis fastened down the whole leucth ef the igure with frogs 
and tassels to correspond ; waist ag artesate lengih, an elc- 
gant figured belt and tassels: long sleeves rather tight to the 
arm, finished at the cuff with an ewbroidery to correspond, 
as is also the collar, which stands up ip the neck. York tan 
gloves, and slippers or half-boots. Some sew eleganies 
adopt the half-boot the colour ot the dress, but this fashion 
isnot general. A simall straw hat turned up all round, and 
ornamented with two short ostrich feathers, which fall over in 
front. 


WINTER WALKING DRESS. 


Cambric muslin morning dress, a walking length, made 
tight to the shape, with a small collar to fall over, richly em- 
broidered rondd ibe collar and bottom of the dress ; over 
which is a- pelisse three quarter length of ‘stone coloured 
sarsnet, shot with purple; it is open in front, and rounded 
at the bottom. A very light and beautifulembrotdery of pink 
chenille goes found the dress, except the collar, which stands 
up, aud is very deep; over the collar a lace rif is just 
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visible ; a small hood lined with pink, and a pink belt, and 
tassels, finish the dress. Slouch bonnet of  sarsnet to 
correspond, tied down with a pink silk handkerchief, and 
ornamented with two pink aud white ostrich feathers ; the edge 
of the trent worked in pink chenille. Hair full on the tem- 
ples, and much parted in the middle of the forehead; the 
bonnet is worn rather backward, and a double plaiting of 
net is seen under it. Stone coloured sandals ; large goat's 
hair muff, 


General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 


Notwithstanding the severity of the season, morning dresses 
continue to be made in muslin, which is more general than any 
thing else; there are, however, some in twilled stuffs, which 
ure exceedingly neat, and certainly very appropriate to the 
time of yeat. Bombazeens and lustres are still worn by a 
few elegantes, but sarsnets are entirely exploded for momning 
dresses. 

In muslin the most fashionable dishabille is the York morn- 
ing dress ; it is made up to the throat ; the body is composed 
of alternate stripes of muslin and lace, cut in a byas form ; 
round the throat a rich lace ruff, and the sleeves edged witha 
very fine narrow lace ; it is buttoned up the back ; demi-train 
without any trimming. 

The Russian wrap, in twilled stuff, is a very neat morning 
dress, and begins to be a favourite; it is made quite tight 
to the shape, and wraps over on one side very much; itis 
fastened down the front with very small silk buttons to cor- 
respond with the dresg; a trimming of swansdown goes round 
the throat, down the side which wraps over, and also round 
the bottom of the dress, which is made a walking length ; long 
sleeves edged also with swansdown. 

This dress is also worn in lustres and bombazeens, and we 
have observed a few in twilled cambrics; when it is made in 
the Jatter article, an embroidered ribband is substituted for 
swansdown, and the dress is made with a small collar which 
falls over. 

For dinner dresses velvets are considered as the most 
elegant; next to this in estimation is satin cloth, but 
sarsnets both plain and twilled, satins (white particular'y), 
Merino cloth, aud rich worked muslins, are likewise worn. 

Coloured velvet bodies, over white satin and muslin dresses, 
are much worn,and have a very elegant effect, The fore 
of the dress is that of a simple frock with a short sleeve; 
but the body is laced so as to have the appearance of being 
slashed up the middle of the back, also at the sides and ia 
front of the bosom with gold cord; a narrow gold binding 
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goes round the bosom, and a broad trimming of the same 
materials finishes the waist. A similar trimming goes round 
the bottom of the dress, and the sleeve is usually fastened up 
with a gold ornament. 

Veivet frocks trimmed with swansdown, are also general, 
but they have a much superior effect with gold ornaments. 
There is a new invention in gold fringe which is extremely 
elegant; 1 is formed in points, avd is much used both for 
velvet and satin dresses. Frocks laced behind with gold cord, 
ernamented in front with Spanish buttons, and uimmed round 
the bosom and train with this fringe, are very much worn, par- 
ticularly in purple velvet. 

For tuil dress we have nothing new to announce, except 
that the bosoms and shoulders of our fair country-women are 
more than ever exposed. 

‘The pelisse which we have given in our print is the first 
style of promenade dress, but cloaks, both of cloth and 
velvet are much worn; the former, in particular, trimmed with 
real ermine are universal. Tbe most fashionable are made 
of a piece of cloth abeut two yards and a half in length, aod 
one in breadth; it is considerably sloped in the neck, and 
plaited very full into abigh collar; itis fastened in at the waist, 
and trimmed either with ermine, swansdowo, or a rich em- 
broidery of chenille. 

Short cloaks trimmed round with a broad gold ribband, 
mace behind in the form of a tippet, and sloped to a point in 
front, are also wuch in request. And we have observed se- 
veral tippets both in velvet and Merino cloth, trimmed with 
pointed gold fringe, which for the opera are very elegant and 
appropiate. Real ermine or swansdown mufls, and short tip- 
pets, are mach wore, 

The chenille trimming which we mentioned last month, 
though rather onthe decline for dresses,istmuch worn for cloaks 
aud hats, and on the Jatter it has a novel and not inelegant 
appearance. 

Cottage bonnets, worked round with chenille, and cottage 
hats, as they are appropriately styled, are very general ; the 
Jatter has a very Jarge front, which partly shades the face, and 
which, as well as the crown, is richly worked with chenille ; 
it is ornamented in front with two long ostrich feathers to cor- 
respond, and tied under the chin with a broad plain sarsnet 
ribband. 

For full dress small white satin hats, turned up all round, 
and ornamented with three white ostsich feathers in front, 
are most in estimation ; next to these are turbans in goid 

giuze, which are very general with velvet dresses, and have a 
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magnificent effect, 
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Gold and silver flowers for the hair, are worm by some 
elegantes ; and there is alsoa light silver ornament which se- 


sembles a small feather, and which when placed at the side of 


the head, particularly if the hair is dark, bas a very striking 
effect. 

Spanish caps of black lace, or net, with a triple quilling 
of the same materials, are very much worn ; the quilling is set 
im at each side of the front, and about a nail in the middle 
is teft plain ; the edge of the quilling is beund with a narrow 
pink rbband. We bave seldom seen any thing more de- 
cidedly anbecoming than this cap, which is calculated only for 
those tew fair ones whose faultless faces must render every 
thing they wear becoming. ‘Fhey are worn also in white net, 
edged with amber and ribband. 

Peasant’s cap of worked muslin, trimmed with lace, is next 
to the Spanish cap im estimation, and infinitely superior in sim- 
ple elegance. A small crown of worked muslin is let intoa 
broad lace, which is joined to a stripe of muslin, to which 
the front is set on ; three rows of very fine narrow lace, each 
divided by a narrow white satin ribband, the lace set on very 
fall ; it is tied under the chin by a rich sarsnet ribband, and is 
generally worn without any ornament. 

The prevalent colours for the month are amber, dark 
green, ruby, and light purple ; amber aad purple are most in 
estimation. 

In jewellery, gold ornaments are at present he rage, but 
coloured stoues are not wholly exploded ;theya re, however, 
worn only by a few of our fair fashionables, 





NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


y ge following sketch of the French emperor is drawn by 

M. Fare, a German, who served in the armies daring the 
revolution, but left it on Buonaparte taking the Imperial 
title: 


[ have seen this man, whose name is Buonaparte; I have 
seen bim an officer in the artillery, general in the army, consul, 
emperor, When yet the Italian «in his name (Buonaparte) 
gave him uo conceru; all then was [Italian about him, his 
physiognomy, his complexion; he had veither the habits, the 
manners, nor the agreeable figure of a Frenchman ; the rough 
motions and the sharp form of the foreigner displeased. ¥" 
cold reserved air gave hic exterior an appearance of indif- 
ference for all about him. Ee always waiked concentrated in 
himself, Careless of the events which awaited him, bat al. 
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ways occupied with his glory, he appeared derermined to 
perform whatever could conduci him towards it. In all places, 
and at all times, he appears to be alone andinsulated. Nothing 
that surrounds him can reach him; he alone forms his world. 
Men are nothing to him—they are the means, himself is the 
ead. His mouth is hideous when he smiles on them; it isa 
smile of contempt, a smile of pity, which cheers cowards in 
the terrible immovability of the rest of his features. This 
solitary sinile nas been given to him by Heaven; I have scen 
this man ; he is simple in his private manners, in his tastes, and 
in his wanjs. An uniform the least showy, a black hat without 
any other ornament than the cockade—this is his dress. 

“ Fle has neither a taste for the table, nor for women, nor foc 
the fine arts; these tastes would level him with other men; he 
has only one, that of being above them. Ile speaks little, he 
speaks without selection, aud with a kind of incorrectness. He 
gives little coherence to his ideas; he is satished to sketch 
them by strong outlines. His words, pronounced with a sharp 
voice, are oracles; he does not occupy his attention by the 
form in which he gives them, provided the thought is weighty, 
strikes, and overturns. i have seen this man—l have seen 
him near; his head is a rare union of the most marked cha- 
racteristics. Every portrait of Buonaparte will be kaown, 
even if it should not resemble him, in case they are like the 
portraits of Frederick the Great; he adinits of av overcharged 
likeness. It requires only lips—where the coutempt of men 
alternately resides—to be placed between the protuberance of 
such a chin, and the coacavity of such a transition from the 
nose to the upper lip.” 


—— a 


CHARACTER OF THE ENGLISH. 


{From Playfair’s System of Geography.] 





Bias natives of itngland are of a middling stature, well 

proporuuonue d, strong and fit fur violent exercises. They 
are distinguished by maay amiable qualities; being unsus- 
picious, sincere, generous, brave, humane, aud charitable. An 
Englishman, thoroughly educated, is the most accomplished 
gentleman in the world. It is, however, to be regretted that 
numbers in every rank stow little attention and care on the 
cultivation of their min The time and fortune of many in 
the higher spheres of lite ave wasted in gaming, coursing, fox- 


} 
I) 
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hunting, routes, and the like unprofitable amusements; while 
not a tew in lower stations are addicted to entertainment 

equally frivolous and fruitless. To strangers the behaviour of 
the Euglish is shy, reserved, and blunt, bordering on insolence. 
But though they do avl inherit that smouthness, complaisance, 
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and affubility so prominent in the character of a neighbouring 
nation, yet this deficiency is amply compensated by integrity 
and candour. More solid than sprightly, they repel, rather 
than invite, promiscuous society, bat their friendship, when 
once gained, is steady and permanent. The mildness of their 
government, and the security and affluence in which: they-live, 
prodice a wart love for their country, and cherish a spirit of 
independence ; one good consequence of which is, that the 
great pay no servile homage to those in power, nor the com- 
monalty to their superiors, who are not so haughty and im- 
perious as in other countries. But their freedom and affluence 
are apt to beget conceit, and contempt of foreigners, and some- 
times degenerate into ostentation, profaseness, and immora- 
lity. 

The acquisition of wealth is the chief study of the middling 
class, the ultimate end of all their application and labour ; and 
when acompetency is obtained, they retire from business to pass 
the remainder of life in ease aud pleasure. Credulous and 
speculative, there is no project so chimerical that will not find 
abetiors among the English; hence it is that they are some- 
times deceived and duped. Ingenious, thongh not inventive, 
they are successful in improving the inventions of others; and 
in the mechanical arts they excel all nations. Their passions 
are boisterous rather than strong. They are naturally irrascible, 
but easily appeased, and ready to forgive au injury when an 
apology is offered. The unfortunate never solicit their aid in 
vain; and to charitable purposes they chearfully and liberally 
contribute, At the same time it must be acknowledged, that 
the influx of wealth, and its attendant luxury, has produced a 
material change in the national character. Some defects and 
weakuesses have been corrected, but many vices have been in- 
truduced, and productive of the most fatal effects. 

The fair sex are amiable in theit manners, graceful and han.J- 
some in their persons, and animated in their conversation. 
Chaste, temperate, and frugal, they are possessed of every 
virtue that cau contribute to domestic and conjugal felicity. 
That baneful jealousy so predominant in Spain, that looseness 
and frivolity so common in France, that disgraceful indif- 
ference so fashionable in Ltaly, are scarcely known in England; 
for the women, from sentiment and principle, are affectionate 
and endearing. and with propriety perform all the relative 
duties of wives and mothers. In what respects cultivation of 
intellectual capacity, they ere often superior to the men. Their 
notions are more delicate, their apprehensions are more correct, 
and their taste more refined. Heace it frequently happens that 
the conversation of the former is rational and instractive, while 
a considerable proportion of the latter cannot discourse to 
purpose on any subject, except their peculiar pursuits, or their 
Jayourite amusements, 6 
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BON MOT. 


j HEN Mr. Wilberforce was a candidate for Hull, his 
‘Y sister, an amiable and witty young lady, offered the 
compliment of a new gown to each of the wives of those 
freemen who voted for her brother—on which she was 
saluted with a cry of “ Miss Wilberforce for ever !"—when 
she pleasantly observed,“ I thank you, gentlemen—but [ can- 
not agree with you—for really | do not wish tobe Miss Wilber- 
force for ever !” 





An ANECDOTE, 


FTER the death of his father, the Scots appointed Charles 

ll. king, upon the express condition of his good be- 
haviour, and taking the covenant. The king, upon his 
arrival in Scotland, was advised to pay great attention to the 
ministers, (clergy,) who had more power in the kingdom than 
himself. Paying a visit to a leading man among them, 
of the name of Guthrie, who happened to be contined by 
indisposition, Mrs. Guthrie rose to give his majesty a 
chair :—* Sit down, good wife, (says Mr. Guthrie), the 
king is a young man, and can take a chair for himself.” 
It may not be improper to add, that this Guthrie, who 
seeins to have had no very high idea of kingly dignity, was 
hanged upon no very clear evidence of his guilt, after the 
restoration. 








Answer, by Joseph Drew, of Mr. Chivers’s School, St. Austell, to 
R. Symes’s Question, inserted August 3, 


a—d4y 


— the first equation we have $x=-a— 4 y, and 
xX — 


: which substituted in the maximum for its 





ay—4y2 ; 
equal, we get ———— == maximum, or, ay — 4 y? =a maxi- 
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mum; which in fluxions, is ay~ 8 y y==0; hence y = 
a-—day 


- = 17.5, 





13. 125, and &* = 
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ep J. Macey, and R, Maffett, of Plymouth, have also an- 
swered this question, 


Vol. 52. 7 1 - dnswer, 
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fins wer, by H. Welsford, of Crediton, to the Cornish Tradesman’s Enigma, 
inserted September 28. 


7 E conquering CORKSCREW in bright steel doth shine, 


Subdues each cork, and frees the captive wine. 


oF. We have received the hike an swer from J. W, of Charmouth; Caro. 
ine Caines, of Lion’s-gate; and W.° Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near 
Ashburton, 














Answer, by W. Terry, of Plymouth, to J. D.’s Rebus, inserted October 5. 


OUR parts, kind Sir, when plac’d aright, 
Will bring the COCKATRICEK to srght. 


*+* Similar answers have been received from J}. W. of Charmouth; Ca 
soljne Caines, of Lion’s-gate; R. Withall, of Exmouth; J. Postlethwaite, 
of the rvyal marines; and F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford. 
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Answer, by F. Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, to P, Ninnis’s Charade, 
inserted October 5. 


Ts COCKPIT, Sir, will bring to view 
Where hundreds cruelty pursue. 


ttt Wehave received the like answer from W. Terry, of Plymouth; 
F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford; W. Bikham, of Spring Gardens, near Ash. 
buston ; and Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate. 


A REBUS, by Foseph Channon, of Ottery. 


—_~- -_-_---—- 


N Y first is used by my second; 

i In my hast my second’s found; 
My whole, when rightly understood, 
The answer then you'll soon expound. 


——. 








4 CHARADE, by F. L. Veysey, & Rackenford. 
wee savage beasts forsake the mazy wood, 


And range adjacent plains in search of food, 
My first her empire holds o’er half our sphere, 
And filtsan untaught soul with chilling fear ; 
Vo find my next, go view the charming fair 
For me, and costly robes, they often wear ; 
And when epon the pillow I recline 
My head, I then my whole essential find. 


A CHARADE, by J. Pitman, of Shepron Mallet. 
Ww. N the archangel’s blessed trump shall sound, 


Then we his awful sumoons must obcy ; 
May each of us prepare to meet my first 
W hilst in this transitory world we stay ! 
Then next to bring my second, gents. to view, 

Tis always very usetul found in trade : 
These parts, if you tegether right combine, 
You'’litind my whole’s oft for my second made. 
6 


POETRY. 
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RELIGION, 


ELIGION! Heaven-descended maid! 
O come, with me reside! 
Come lend thy beatific aid, 
And be my constant guide. 


For HE who bids the planets roll, 
The pow’r to thee has giv’n 

T’uphold the weary, wand’ring soul, 
And lead it on to Heav’n. 


Ah! what is wealth, and what is pow’r, 
Compar’d, sweet nymph! with thee? 
Their pleasures last a transient hour, 
Thine thro’ eternity. 
When want her chast’ning rod displays, 
And pow’r and wealth depart; 
When friends, the friends of prosp’rous days! 
No longer cheat the heart ; 


Thou shew’st the short, uncertain date 
Of sublunary joys; 

That all the eha.ms of this frail state 
A trifling change destroys: 


And while the sinking soul is hurl’d 
In mis’ry’s dire abyss, 

Thou shew’st another, better world, 
OF everlasting bliss. 


Without thee, man were doom’d to grope 
Thro’ this dark vale of strife, 

A stranger to the cheering hope 
Of that immortal life. 


But with what joys can he be blest 
Beyond what thou canst give? 
What more exalted pleasures taste, 

Or nobler hopes conceive ? 


That HE from whom all things began, 
W ho spoke creation’s birth; 

Who in his image fashion’d man, 
The monarch of the earth; 


‘That wondrous POW’R supports him still 
Thro’ svenes of deep distress; 

And offers those who work his will 
Eternal happiness. 


Then sweet religion! heav’n-born maid! 
O come with me reside ! 

Come lend thy beatific aid, 

And be my constant guide. 
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But come not clad in dismal dole, 
And fraught with hopeless gloom, 

To bear th’ already fainting soul 
With sorrow to the tomb: 


Nor with fanatic fury fir’d, 


Nor hypocritic blaze; 


Nor yet in mystic creeds attir’d, 
To lose in endless maze. 


But come in modest, simplest vest, 
With sweet, seraphic mien, 
And heart t’alleviate the distrest, 

Pure, joyous, and serene. 


Come teach me studiously to shun 
Of vice th’ eccentric maze; 

And let my earthly course be run 
In virtue’s radiant ways. 


To do to others as I would 
That they tome should do; 
And as with love of self endu’d, 
To love my neighbour too. 


And O! instruct me to adore 
The GOD in whom I trust; 
Whose works proclaim 2 boundless POW’R, 


Beneficent and just. 


The self-existent GOD of love, 
Omniscient and all-secing ; 

The GOD in whom we live and move, 
In whom we have our being. 


Bridgwater. 





{Taken from a metrical Tale 


$s O 


A in the merry Whitsuntide, 


N G. 


W. D. CHAMPION, 


called St. Magdalen’s Eve, or the Battle of 
Shrewsbury.] 


W hen gay, gay flow’rs are springing, 
And pretty birds on every side 


In the sunny groves are singing ; 


When throstless pipe the woods among, 
We heed not the Robio’s slender song. 


But when blustering winter strips the trees, 
And summer-biras are sleeping, 
His lonely chirp hath power to please, 
While he perks at the casement peeping ; 
O then he’s carest, and his chaunt is blest, 
As he brushes the snow with his,ruddy breast. 


Come in, come in, thou bonny Robin, 


And feedon the hawthorn berry ; 


Full many a warbler may we note, 
Of brighter plume and louder throat, 


But none of heart so merry. 
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